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EXPORTS  :  WHY  AND  HOW  ? 

It  has  been  officially  estimated  that  Britain  needs  to  increase 
exports  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  by  50  to  75  per  cent 
above  the  volume  they  reached  in  1938.  This  means  exporting 
fully  four  times  as  much  as  we  are  doing  just  now  (end  of  1945). 

Why  is  this  increase  necessary? 

PRE-WAR  ADVERSE  BALANCE  :  WAR-TIME 

CHANGES 

Before  the  war  we  imported  just  under  £900  million  worth 
of  goods  per  year,  and  exported  just  under  £500  million  worth. 
To  pay  for  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  we  had  over 
£100  million  a  year  income  from  shipping,  over  £200  million 
income  from  overseas  investments  of  British  capitalists,  and 
almost  £50  million  from  commissions,  insurances,  etc.,  leaving 
us  an  adverse  balance  of  £40  to  £50  million. 

Today  British  income  from  overseas  investments  is  reduced 
to  £100  million  or  so  (as  a  result  of  selling  out  £1,118  million 
of  pre-war  overseas  investments  during  the  war).  The  merchant 
fleet  is  also  smaller  than  pre-war,  which  will  mean  a  reduction 
in  shipping  income.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  U.S.  loan, 
Britain  has  incurred  some  £3,000  million  of  new  overseas 
liabilities  to  other  countries  (such  as  India,  Palestine,  Argentine, 
Eire,  etc.),  which  have  supplied  us  with  food  and  raw  materials 
without  our  being  able  to  send  them  exports  in  return,  and  these 
“  sterling  balances  ”  will  gradually  have  to  be  released  for 
current  use. 

This  means  we  must  aim  for  at  least  a  50-75  per  cent  increase 
in  exports  if  we  are  to  import  as  much  as  before  the  war,  and 
if  we  want  to  increase  our  imports  above  the  pre-war  levels  (as 
we  may  wish  to  do  if  we  achieve  full  employment  and  expanding 
production)  we  shall  have  to  increase  exports  still  further.  The 
U.S.  loan  of  £1,000  million  will  tide  us  over  the  next  three  years 
or  so:  after  that  we  must  reckon  to  reach  our  target.  Either 
we  must  consume  less  imports — and  this  would  create  many 
problems-or  we  must  produce  and  export  more. 

HOW  MUCH  EXTRA  MUST  WE  PRODUCE  ? 

This  is  a  big  task,  though  not  by  any  means  an  impossible  one. 
Before  the  war  about  15  per  cent  of  our  production  was  for 
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export.  Thus  a  75  per  cent  increase  in  exports  would  mean  that 
we  must  increase  our  production  by  12  per  cent  above  the  pre¬ 
war  level.  Since  in  war-time,  despite  all  the  difficulties,  we 
increased  our  production  far  more  than  this  (at  least  25  per  cent 
and  probably  more),  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
produce  what  is  needed  for  export  and  raise  our  standard  of 
living  at  the  same  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  ( Economist ,  15.12.45)  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  increase  our  total  exports  in  the  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  group  very  much  above  the  1938  level  at 
present,  because  of  the  big  drop  in  coal  supplies  which  has 
reduced  the  £37  million  of  pre-war  coal  exports  almost  to  zero. 
This  means  that  to  reach  the  target,  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  may  have  to  be  doubled. 

In  1939  about  a  million  workers  were  employed  on  production 
of  manufactured  goods  for  export.  It  would  thus  be  necessary 
either  (a)  to  employ  a  million  more  workers  on  manufactured 
goods  (there  were  1|  million  unemployed  and  many  more  girls 
and  women  without  paid  jobs  in  1939);  or  (b)  to  increase  the 
output  per  hour  worked  in  the  export  industries,  so  that  less 
than  two  million  workers  are  required.  The  more  productivity 
increases,  the  more  workers  will  be  available  to  produce  goods 
for  the  people  at  home.  The  more  the  Government  does  to 
secure  full  employment,  and  the  more  women  are  attracted  to 
remain  in  industry  by  better  wages  and  working  conditions,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  reach  the  export  target  and  at  the  same  time 
to  live  better  than  before  the  war. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  produce  the  extra  goods  required.  But 
can  we  sell  them  once  the  immediate  post-war  boom  is  over? 
Before  the  war  British  exports  of  manufactures  were  already  one- 
fifth  of  total  world  exports  in  this  class. 

The  very  size  of  the  task  shows  that  it  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  old  trade-war  methods  employed  by  Britain  and  other 
exporting  powers  in  the  1930’s — the  increased  tariffs  and 
imperial  preferences,  the  depreciation  of  currency,  the  competi¬ 
tive  export  subsidies,  the  “  blocked  ”  exchanges  compelling  a 
country  which  exported  to  another  to  use  the  entire  proceeds 
for  buving  there.  All  these  methods,  pushed  to  the  limit  as  each 
capitalist  country  tried  to  extricate  itself  from  the  world  slump 
at  the  expense  of  another,  resulted  only  in  impoverishment  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  a  shrinkage  in  world  trade;  while 
Britain’s  trade  (roughly  30  per  cent  of  the  world  totall  shrank 
slightly  more  than  world  trade,  despite  all  the  efforts  of 
Conservative  Governments  to  make  the  Empire  into  a  sheltered 
market  for  British  capitalism  Today,  with  the  increased 
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productive  power  of  U.S.  capitalism  in  particular,  the  effects 
of  such  imperialist  trade  war  would  be  even  more  disastrous 
for  Britain. 

New  ways  therefore  have  to  be  found.  Britain’s  problem  can 
only  be  solved  if,  while  making  her  own  exporting  industries 
efficient,  and  vigorously  cutting  out  luxury  imports,  she  aaopts 
political  and  economic  policies  that  will  help  to  free  and  expand 
world  trade  as  a  whole. 

What  Can  We  Export — and  to  Whom? 

For  the  time  being,  Britain  can  export  all  she  can  produce, 
because  the  customer  countries  have  been  starved  of  imported 
gooas  during  the  war  years,  stocks  have  been  used  up  ana  much 
industrial  equipment  destroyed.  As  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has 
stated,  we  could  have  an  immediate  increase  of  1,000  per  cent 
in  exports  if  we  could  produce  enough  to  supply  them.  But  our 
man-power  and  productive  power  is  limited;  and  therefore  it  is 
vital  to  use  the  period  of  post-war  boom  in  the  best  way  to 
establish  our  export  trade  on  sound  foundations  for  the  future. 

This  means  that  it  cannot  simply  be  left  to  the  private  exporter 
to  go  for  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  markets,  and  charge 
what  he  likes  for  his  goods  there.  Profiteering  and  monopoly 
prices  now  may  undermine  good  will  and  future  prospects.  More¬ 
over,  the  pre-war  established  markets  (for  example,  in  Latin 
America),  which  happen  to  have  cash  to  buy  now,  may  not  be 
those  which  will  provide  the  biggest  expansion  in  the  long  run. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  products  themselves.  If  we  devote  our 
man-power  now  to  Rolls-Royces  and  hand-woven  tweeds,  instead 
of  lorries  and  utility  clothing,  we  may  suffer  for  it  later  on.  It 
follows  that  the  Government  will  have  to  exercise  its  planning 
powers,  to  ensure  both  that  industries  re?ch  the  export  targets 
it  sets  for  them,  and  that  a  long-term  basis  is  laid  for  expanding 
trade. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  briefly  what  countries  are  likely 
to  be  expanding  markets  for  us,  and  what  type  of  products  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  greatest  demand. 


What  Products  Can  We  Export? 

We  must  be  prepared  for  changes  in  the  type  of  goods  we 
export.  Moreover,  since  Britain  can  never  again  have  the 
monopoly  of  industrial  production  that  she  had  in  the  ninete°nffi 
century,  success  will  depend  on  keeping  our  products  right  up 
to  date  and  reasonable  in  price. 
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Over  a  long  period,  the  type  of  British  export  product  has  been 
changing.  The  following  table  shows  the  position : 


Principal  U.K.  Exports* 


Spirits 

1913 

4.2 

£  million 

1937 

12.7 

1945 

9.5 

Coal . 

50.7 

37.6 

6.6 

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  etc. 

7.4 

10.0 

13.0 

Iron  and  Steel  and  manufactures 
thereof 

55.4 

48.4 

20.6 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof 

12.0 

15.7 

11.7 

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and 
Instruments 

7.1 

9.7 

10.0 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus  . . 

5.4 

12.5 

13.6 

Machinery 

33.6 

49.7 

44.6 

Cotton  Yarns  and  Manufactures  . . 

126.5 

68.5 

42.6 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and 
Manufactures 

35.7 

35.5 

21.5 

Artificial  Silk  Yarns  and  Manu¬ 
factures 

_ 

5.7 

17.3 

Other  textiles 

18.3 

16.1 

7.1 

Clothing  and  Footwear 

21.0 

12.4 

12.3  . 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Colours 

19.5 

24.7 

37.4 

Paper,  Cardboard,  etc. 

3.7 

8.1 

5.1 

Vehicles 

24.5 

39.9 

18.2 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

25.9 

29.3 

19.7 

All  Other  Exports 

74.4 

84.9 

82.6 

.  Total  . . 

525.3 

521.4 

393.4 

In  comparing  the  values  shown,  it  should  be  noted  that  between  1913 
and  1937  average  export  prices  increased  by  about  40  per  cent?  and  between 
1937  and  1943  by  about  70  per  cent.  Declines  in  value,  therefore,  indicate 
much  greater  declines  in  volume,  while  increases  in  value  indicate  much 
smaller  increases,  or  even  reductions,  in  volume. 

*  Partly  from  P.E.P.  Broadsheet  No.  219,  Facts  About  International 
Trade,  which  also  gives  valuable  detailed  information  on  export  trends. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  which  declined  in  relative 
importance  between  1913  and  1937  were  coal,  iron  and  steel, 
woollens  and  worsteds,  clothing  and  footwear,  and  above  all, 
cotton  textiles.  Exports  which  increased  in  relative  importance 
in  the  same  period  included  spirits,  pottery,  glass  and  abrasives, 
non-ferrous  metals,  cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instru¬ 
ments,  electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  machinery,  artificial  silk 
and  mixtures,  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours,  paper  and  card¬ 
board  and  vehicles. 

These  changes  in  part  reflect  the  process  of  industrialisation 
that  was  taking  place  before  the  war  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Countries  beginning  to  industrialise  are  able  at  an  early  stage  to 
produce  cotton  textiles  and  clothing,  but  still  require  machinery 
and  the  more  complicated  and  high-grade  manufactured  goods 
from  outside.  The  trend  towards  more  capital-goods  exports 
from  Britain  will  be  speeded  up  as  a  result  of  war-time  indus¬ 
trialisation  overseas  and  the  dismantling  of  a  large  part  of 
German  heavy  industry. 

Capital  goods  likely  to  be  in  increasing  demand  include 
machinery,  vehicles,  electrical  goods,  lorries,  buses,  locomotives 
and  non-ferrous  metals. 

Design  Must  be  Up-to-date 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  products  should  be  not  only 
high-quality  but  up-to-date.  For  instance,  in  locomotives,  rolling 
stock  and  railway  equipment  generally  the  old-fashioned  equip¬ 
ment  of  much  of  the  British  railway  system  is  a  handicap.  The 
small  British  wagons  are  not  suitable  for  export,  and  in  many 
countries  Diesel-electric  engines  are  taking  the  place  of  coal- 
fired  locomotives.  In  machine  tools,  modern  types  and  in 
particular,  specialised  mass-production  types  of  machinery  have 
been  developed  far  more  in  Germany  and  U.S.A.  than  in  Britain. 
Textile  machinery  exported  from  Lancashire  still  consists  mainly 
of  Lancashire  looms,  etc.,  whereas  the  U.S.  offers  the  new 
automatic  looms  and  other  machines  (described  in  the  Platt 
report).  In  printing  machinery  the  Germans  and  Swiss  were 
ahead,  in  wood-working  machinery  the  Swedes. 

The  improvement  of  the  products  is  thus  tied  up  again  with 
the  modernisation  of  Britain’s  home  industry,  which  alone  can 
provide  the  large  market  needed  to  lower  costs  on  a  given 
type  of  machine,  and  also  the  necessary  opportunity  for 
experiment  and  modification  in  the  light  of  user’s  experience. 

While  the  greatest  scope  for  increase  over  pre-war  is  probably 
in  engineering  and  chemical  products,  the  traditional  exports 
such  as  coal,  cotton,  and  wool  will  continue  to  be  important; 
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if  these  industries  are  modernised  their  markets  can  be  increased. 
For  coal  large  potential  markets  are  there,  but  we  are  unable  to 
raise  the  coal  to  supply  them:  exports  now  are  very  small.  In 
the  long  run  the  trend  will  be  to  export  less  raw  coal,  and  more 
chemicals  and  patent  fuel  derived  from  coal. 

There  is  also  likely  to  be  a  market  for  “  new  ”  and  higher- 
quality  consumption  goods  such  as  rayon,  chemicals,  drugs  and 
dyes;  pottery  and  hardware;  clothing  and  footwear;  bicycles  and 
sewing-machines.  Here  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  luxury  products — Savile  Row  suits — and  there  is  need  for 
a  big  development  of  good-quality  medium-price  goods,  on  the 
experience  of  “  Utility  ”  and  standardisation  during  the  war.  For 
example,  the  better  sizing  and  designing  of  cheap  American 
dresses  was  noticeable  in  the  British  market  itself,  just  before 
the  war. 

Three  things  are  already  clear.  First,  monopoly  price-rings 
and  out-of-date  methods  cannot  be  allowed  to  hamper  our 
exports.  Second,  exports  cannot  be  left  to  the  chance  that 
individual  firms  pick  up  profitable  orders.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  group  firms  and  set  export  targets,  to 
conclude  international  agreements  to  further  trade,  and  to  extend 
the  system  of  export  guarantees.  Third,  the  engineering  and 
capital  goods  industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  their 
pre-war  man-power. 

Can  We  Expand  World  Trade? 

At  present  a  great  part  of  the  world’s  people  are  suffering  from 
devastation  and  famine — partly  as  a  result  of  the  war,  partly 
also  as  a  result  of  the  selfish  imperialist  policies  which  have 
condemned  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  colonies  to  backward¬ 
ness.  The  war-time  devastation  must  be  repaired  and  the 
economy  got  going  before  we  can  hope  to  expand  our  exports 
to  these  countries  in  exchange  for  cash  to  the  pre-war  levels. 

Moreover,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  many  countries,  which 
have  developed  their  industry  during  the  war,  will  be  claiming 
a  larger  share  in  the  world’s  export  and  shipping  trade.  First 
and  foremost,  the  United  States  has  an  enormous  surplus  produc¬ 
tion;  Canada  will  be  an  exporter  of  some  engineering  products, 
Brazil  of  textiles,  and  so  on.  How,  in  this  setting,  can  we  achieve 
a  larger  market  for  British  goods?  We  can  do  so  only  if  we 
attack  the  poverty  and  backwardness  which  prevent  the  sale  of 
our  goods. 

This  means  that  we  have  to  be  concerned,  not  only  with  the 
economic  problems  of  Britain  and  the  profits  of  the  City  of 
London,  but  with  concerted  measures  for  building  up  the 
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prosperity  and  purchasing  power  of  other  countries,  and 
encouraging  the  flow  of  world  trade. 

International  Agreements 

All-round  expansion  in  trade  must  be  aided  by  the  right  type 
of  international  trade  and  exchange  agreements. 

The  first  international  plan  to  be  considered  was  the  “  Bretton 
Woods  ”  plan  for  an  international  monetary  fund  (to  stabilise 
currencies  and  free  international  exchange)  and  an  international 
Investment  Bank  to  guarantee  loans  for  the  development  of 
member  countries.  The  Bank  in  particular  can  be  of  great  value, 
provided  that  its  loans  are  made  with  due  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  recipient,  and  not  on  the  old  imperialist  lines  which  impose 
heavy  interest  charges  and  onerous  repayment  conditions.  The 
role  of  the  British  Government  on  the  international  board 
controlling  the  Bank  can  here  be  of  great  importance.  Stable 
currencies  and  control  of  the  export  of  capital  will  help  to  create 
the  conditions  for  long-term  planning  of  trade. 

A  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Trade  has  now 
been  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  is  expected  to  take 
place  in  1946.  The  proposals  made  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  in  general  supported  by  the  British  Government,  aim  at  the 
reduction,  by  negotiation,  of  tariffs  and  preferences;  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  export  subsidies  and  of  discrimination  against  the  exports 
of  particular  countries;  and  the  reduction  of  import  restrictions 
to  those  necessary  to  safeguard  the  balance  of  payments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  proposals  recognise  the  right  of  countries  to 
restrict  imports  so  as  to  safeguard  their  balance  of  payments, 
and  to  engage  in  State  trading,  including  State  monopolies  of 
any  or  all  products.  The  Labour  Government’s  plans  for  bulk 
purchase  of  imports  and  for  developing  home  agriculture  are 
safeguarded,  but  it  is  laid  down  that  such  purchases  should  be 
“  non-discriminatory.”  Proposals  are  also  made  for  international 
agreements  to  maintain  prices  of  primary  products,  and  to  fight 
the  activities  of  cartels  in  restriction  of  trade. 

These  proposals  are,  in  broad  principle,  acceptable  to  all  who 
want  to  avoid  a  return  to  the  pre-war  anarchy.  Whether,  in 
practice,  the  British  Government  retains  its  full  freedom  to  plan 
its  economic  life  and  trade  policy  within  this  international  frame¬ 
work  will  depend  on  the  unity  between  it  and  the  many  other 
Governments  at  the  Conference  which  are  committed  to  Socialist 
or  democratic  planning. 

The  United  States  Government  undoubtedly  seeks  at  such  a 
conference  export  markets  for  the  vastly  increased  U.S.  industrial 
production — and  as  a  condition  of  loan  assistance  to  Britain  has 
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pressed  forward  for  freer  trade.  In  itself,  this  is  no  guarantee 
of  international  planning.  But  given  strong,  independent  Govern¬ 
ment  policies  in  Britain,  in  the  European  and  colonial  countries, 
the  flow  of  U.S.  loans  and  U.S.  industrial  goods  can  be  used  to 
assist  the  economic  development  and  standard  of  living  in  those 
countries  far  more  rapidly  than  if  they  had  to  rely  on  Britain 
alone.  And  such  loans  can  in  the  long  run  increase  the  market 
both  for  U.S.  and  British  goods. 

Monopolies  Restrict  Trade 

In  the  past,  restrictions  on  trade  have  been  largely  in  the  form 
of  secret  agreements  between  private  monopolies,  operating  more 
drastically  than  most  tariffs,  and  without  a  shadow  of  demo¬ 
cratic  control.  To  quote  an  outstanding  example,  division  of 
markets  and  patents  agreements  over  a  very  wide  range  of 
products  exist  between  I.C.I.,  the  British  chemical  monopoly, 
and  Du  Ponts  of  U.S.A.  (and  before  the  war,  between  each  of 
these  and  I.G.  Farben  of  Germany):  for  example,  in  1944  for 
20  classes  of  products  du  Pont  had  exclusive  rights  of  sale  in 
the  U.S.  and  Central  America,  and  I.C.I.  in  the  British  Empire 
except  Canada.  Evidence  given  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs*  showed  how  world  exports  of  certain 
chemicals  had  been  restricted  by  the  high-price  policy  of  these 
groups  and  the  development  of  new  independent  industries  ( e.g ., 
in  South  America)  deliberately  stifled.  The  cartels  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  widespread  planning  of  trade  in  the  interests 
of  maximum  profit:  quite  different,  Government-designed,  plans 
will  be  needed  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  the 
balancing  of  British  overseas  payments. 

To  What  Countries  Can  We  Increase  Our  Exports  ? 

Before  the  war,  British  exports  were  divided  roughly  half 
and  half  between  Empire  and  non-Empire  countries  (1937, 
Empire,  £252  million;  foreign,  £264  million).  The  tendency  so 
far  in  the  export  drive  is,  it  would  appear,  to  concentrate  on 
pre-war  markets — including  some  (e.g.,  Canada  and  Latin 
America)  where  U.S.  competition  is  strongest. 

In  the  post-war  world  there  are  several  new  directions  in  which 
expansion  of  British  exports  should  be  possible. 

Backward  Countries  Are  Poor  Customers 

Before  the  war  (1938)  the  12  most  advanced  industrial 
countries  did  34.7  per  cent  of  the  world’s  importing  and 


*  Economic  and  Political  Aspects  of  International  Cartels,  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Monograph  No.  1,  1944. 
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30.3  per  cent  of  its  exporting.  But  what  is  extremely  significant 
is  that  these  “  industrial  12  ”  did  24.3  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
import  trade  ($5,980  million)  among  themselves — i.e.,  exchanging 
mainly  industrial  products  with  one  another. 

The  population  of  these  12  at  that  time  was  450  million, 
one-fifth  of  the  world  total.  Their  total  imports  were  59  per 
cent  of  the  total  world  imports.  India  and  China,  with  over 
812  million  people — two-fifths  of  the  total — had  4  per  cent  of 
the  trade.  The  poor  countries  hardly  enter  into  the  trade  in 
high-grade  products  which  Britain  is  equipped  to  supply.  Only 
the  very  cheapest  and  simplest  cotton  cloths,  implements  and 
so  on  can  be  imported  by  countries  with  a  very  low  income  per 
head.  There  is  no  mass  market  for  radios,  sewing  machines, 
British-made  clothing  in  a  country  like  India  with  a  national 
income  estimated  at  £4  17s.  6d.  per  head  in  1931;  nor  will  there 
be  for  some  time  in  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe,  unless 
they  are  given  help. 

The  only  solution  lies  in  raising  the  national  income  and 
consuming  power  of  these  countries  by  a  policy  of  capital 
development,  both  by  industrialisation  and  by  improved  methods 
in  agriculture,  which  would  also  enable  the  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  we  import  from  these  countries  to  be  more  economically 
produced. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  by  Professor  Staley*  that  a  policy 
of  steady  industrialisation  of  Asia,  South-Eastern  Europe  and 
Latin  America  after  the  war  would  require  a  total  investment 
of  $5,000  million  a  year,  of  which  $3,000  million  would  be 
capital  supplied  by  the  advanced  countries.  A  market  of  this 
size  would  mean  very  considerable  trade  for  Britain.  If  we 
assume  that  the  British  share  of  world  engineering  exports 
remained  at  one-sixth,  as  it  was  in  1930,  the  additional  demand 
for  British  capital  goods  would  be  about  £125  million  a  year — 
more  than  the  average  yearly  exports  of  machinery,  electrical 
apparatus,  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  in  1934-38. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  industrialisation  abroad  would 
reduce  the  demand  for  our  own  industrial  products.  Experience 
shows  this  to  be  a  wrong  view. 

As  countries  have  industrialised  in  the  past,  their  imports  of 
industrial  products  have  also  increased.  For  example,  Australia 
trebled  her  industrial  output  between  1915  and  1938.  Yet  her 
imports  of  plant  and  equipment  in  1938  were  more  than  double 
those  of  1915.  Over  the  same  period  Canada  increased  her 


*  World  Economic  Development.  I.L.O.,  1944. 
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industrial  output  eight  times,  while  her  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  rose  nearly  eight  times. 

The  low  level  of  machinery  orders  in  undeveloped  countries 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : 


Imports  of  Machinery  by  Advanced  and  Undeveloped 
Countries 


Total  Imports  of  Machinery  (1938) 


£  million 


Population 
(millions) 
Estim.  1937 


Colonial 


India  (British) 

14.3 

256 

China 

3.4 

450 

British  Malaya 

2.5 

5.1 

Ceylon 

.44 

5.8 

Dominions 

- 

Australia 

13.6 

6.9 

New  Zealand 

2.8 

1.6 

Canada 

14.2 

11.0 

South  Africa  . . 

15.7 

9.8 

Western  Europe 

France 

11.8 

41.9 

Belgium 

8.1 

8.3 

Sweden 

2.9 

6.2 

Switzerland 

3.3 

4.1 

Eastern  Europe 

Yugoslavia 

3.2 

15.4 

Greece 

2.0 

7.0 

Hungary 

1.7 

10.1 

How  much  demand  for  imports  increases,  however,  will 
depend  also  on  how  large  are  the  foreign  loans  that  are  forth¬ 
coming.  If  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain  fail  to  make  credit  available, 
industrialisation  (and  the  increase  in  income  and  demand  that 
goes  wth  it)  will  not  only  take  place  far  more  slowly,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  achieved  from  these  countries’  own  resources, 
and  this  will  mean  that  they  are  unable  for  a  long  time  to  raise 
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living  standards  or  to  import  from  us  anything  but  the  most 
urgently  needed  plant  or  machinery. 

Granted  the  right  approach  to  the  question  of  industrialisation, 
what  countries  can  be  expected  to  increase  their  imports 
from  us? 

New  Markets  in  Europe 

In  1937  exports  to  Europe  accounted  for  nearly  a  third  of 
total  exports  (£165  million  out  of  £521  million).  A  large  part 
of  this  was  to  Germany  which  took  textiles,  raw  wool,  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  scrap.  This  market  will  certainly  be  much 
reduced,  since  German  industrial  production  is  being  greatly 
cut  down. 

The  new  potential  markets  to  be  sought  in  Europe  are,  how¬ 
ever,  extremely  large.  Firstly,  because  Germany  will  no  longer 
be  a  great  industrial  exporting  power:  under  the  disarmament 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  agreement  her  steelmaking  capacity  is 
to  be  cut  from  about  20  to  7  million  tons,  for  example,  and  her 
chemical  and  engineering  industries  will  be  reduced  in  size.  The 
countries  which  formerly  bought  from  Germany  will  now  wish 
to  obtain  their  supplies  elsewhere — for  example,  from  Britain, 
U.S.A.,  France,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  trade  of  Britain  before  the  war  with  Central,  Southern, 
Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe  was  very  small — Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  accounting  for  only  5  per  cent  of  total  British 
exports.  This  can  be  no  guide  for  the  future. 

The  immediate  rehabilitation  demands  of  the  European 
countries  are  enormous.  It  is  clear  also  that  if  they  are  assisted 
over  their  present  difficulties  they  will  develop  their  industrial 
production  and  their  national  income  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  before  the  war,  and  will  offer  a  greatly  increased 
market  for  the  manufactured  goods  they  cannot  yet  supply  for 
themselves. 

A  recent  study*  of  the  industrialisation  of  backward  areas 
estimates  (for  example’s  sake)  the  likely  effects  of  a  large-scale 
programme  of  industrial  development  in  six  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  (Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria)  taking  pre-war  conditions  as  a  basis  and  working  out 
the  increases  in  the  supply  of  capital  and  consumer  goods 
required  from  outside.  It  is  suggested  that  a  five-year  plan 
might  raise  the  national  income  of  these  countries  from  £1,400 


*  The  Industrialisation  of  Backward  Areas,  by  K.  Mandelbaum 
(Oxford  Institute  of  Statistics,  Monograph  No.  2). 
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million  to  £2,135  million  and  their  permanent  demand  for 
imports  from  outside  the  area  from  £152  million  to  £210  million 
a  year. 

Thus  the  industrialisation  of  these  six  countries  alone  would 
offer  an  additional  market  of  £58  million  a  year  for  the  products 
of  the  advanced  industrial  countries.  They  would  also  be 
developing  their  own  exports,  largely  consisting  at  first  of  the 
types  of  goods  (timber,  tobacco,  non-ferrous  ores  and  metals) 
which  Britain  requires  to  import. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  would  require  about  £1,000  million 
capital  in  the  form  of  foreign  loans,  and  that  the  main  require¬ 
ments  of  goods  from  outside  the  area  during  the  five  years  (some 
of  which  would  immediately  be  paid  for  by  exports)  would  be : 


£  million 
(pre-war  prices) 

Minerals  and  electricity  . .  .  .  .  .  190.00 

Textiles  .  11.70 

Furniture,  pottery  and  glass,  etc.  . .  .  .  3.00 

Light  Metal  and  Electrical  products. .  . .  1.65 

Semi-manufactured  products  and  engineering  460.65 

Services  (shipping,  insurance,  etc.)  . .  . .  66.75 

Agricultural  products  and  agricultural  raw 

materials .  508.95 


Certain  countries  with  strong  progressive  Governments  offer 
especially  good  prospects  of  a  steadily  expanding  market;  as 
planned  economies,  with  their  main  industries  owned  by  the 
State,  they  will  be  less  subject  to  fluctuations  of  income  and 
trade  than  Britain’s  export  markets  in  the  past.  Examples  are 
Yugoslavia,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia — and  especially  the 
U.S.S.R. 

For  the  moment  these  countries  urgently  need  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  quick  supplies  not  only  of  relief  goods  such  as 
food  and  clothing  (obtained  mainly  through  U.N.R.R.A.)  but 
reconstruction  requirements.  For  example,  a  recent  Times 
Special  Correspondent’s  report  on  Yugoslavia  (3.1.46)  stated  that 
the  economic  situation  was  improving,  thanks  to  “  a  united 
Government  commanding  the  confidence  of  a  clear  majority 
of  the  people,  a  strong  Minister  of  Finance  and  a  spirit  of  hard 
work  and  resourceful  improvisation  which  stems  from  the  same 
patriotic  enthusiasm  that  won  victory.  ...  In  their  thirst  for 
acquiring  new  techniques  in  agriculture  and  industry  the 
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Yugoslavs  are  looking  to  the  Western  Powers  as  well  as  to  Soviet 
Russia.”  Urgent  needs  here  to  replace  capital  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  are  sawmill  and  railway  equipment,  raw  materials, 
belting,  spare  parts  for  textile  machinery.  Longer-term  needs  are 
likely  to  be  for  many  types  of  machinery,  electric  power 
equipment  and  so  on.  It  is  plain  that  the  countries  that  meet 
the  reconstruction  demands  will  also  obtain  important  orders 
as  parts  of  the  machinery  have  to  be  replaced. 

We  can  obtain  new  markets  here  on  certain  conditions. 

First,  credit.  The  liberated  countries  can  at  most,  export  a 
trickle  of  goods.  With  their  people  just  above  starvation  level 
— and  sometimes  below  it — and  with  the  fearful  shortages  of 
clothing  and  shelter,  they  must  give  first  priority  to  food  and  a 
roof  over  their  heads.  It  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  pay  at 
once,  either  in  cash  or  in  goods,  for  additional  capital  equipment. 
But  if  this  is  supplied  now  on  credit,  they  have  the  prospect  of 
future  exports  to  pay  for  it — exports  such  as  timber,  non-ferrous 
metals,  foodstuffs  which  can  readily  be  sold  for  sterling — and 
these  repayments  would  be  extremely  useful  at  a  time  when  our 
own  repayments  to  the  U.S.  begin  to  be  due.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  credit  is  refused,  on  the  shortsighted  view  that  we  must 
concentrate  man-power  now  on  exports  direct  to  dollar  countries 
— U.S.A.  and  Canada — it  may  be  found  that  once  the  immediate 
post-war  trade  boom  is  over  these  countries  do  not  offer  an 
expanding  market,  and  meanwhile  the  expanding  market  in 
Europe  will  have  been  lost.  The  supply  of  British  machinery 
to  Europe  on  credit  would  not,  of  course,  worsen  our  balance  of 
payments,  though  it  would  make  some  demand  on  our  scarce 
man-power.  To  spare  some  engineering  workers  for  the  needs 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia,  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia  now  will 
mean  more  timber,  newsprint,  foodstuffs,  tobacco  for  British 
people  in  the  years  ahead. 

Second,  there  must  be  goodwill.  This  involves  a  settlement  of 
past  debts  owed  by  these  countries  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  an  acceptable  settlement  of  compensation  claims  to 
British  investors  whose  property  is  being  nationalised  as  part 
of  the  general  programme  of  the  new  Governments. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  pressure  from  important  interests 
to  extract  the  heaviest  possible  compensation,  on  terms  which 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  countries  concerned  to  pay. 
The  investors  concerned  are  not  without  influence  in  British 
political  life — the  Prudential,  for  example,  had  large  interests 
in  electricity  and  transport  undertakings  in  Poland,  as  had 
Unilever  and  Vickers  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Chester  Beatty 
mining  group  in  Yugoslavia,  and  Vickers  and  Shell  in  Rumania. 
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It  is  vital  that  any  excessive  claims  which  might  be  made  by 
interests  of  this  type  should  not  be  pressed  at  the  expense  of  the 
future  development  of  these  countries  and  the  stability  of  their 
Governments.  If  a  generous  settlement  of  past  debts  can  be 
made  with  Greece,  it  can  certainly  be  made  with  countries  whose 
programmes  are  more  closely  in  line  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
British  Labour  movement. 

Trade  With  U.S.S.R. 

Special  importance  attaches  to  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Russians  will  be  able  in  future  to  export  considerable  quantities 
of  food  and  raw  materials,  including  such  items  as  petroleum, 
raw  cotton  and  timber,  for  which  Britain  is  at  present  largely 
dependent  on  U.S.  sources.  During  the  war,  the  Russians  have, 
as  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  points  out,  “  suffered  a  degree  of  devasta¬ 
tion  compared  with  which  ours  might  be  termed  slight.  As  a 
result  they  require  nearly  all  their  own  available  resources  for 
their  own  rehabilitation.”*  Trade  between  the  two  countries 
has  therefore  fallen  off  greatly  since  the  war,  because  the  U.S.S.R. 
at  present  requires  credit  and  no  arrangements  have  been  agreed. 
The  British  Government  has  offered  a  credit  of  £30  million  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  asked  for 
£100  million  for  15  years.  Long-term  credit  is  considered  by  the 
Government  to  be  “  not  practical  politics  at  present,”  and  Cripps 
has  stated  that  a  trade  agreement  must  therefore  wait  “  until 
either  their  views  change  or  our  position  changes.”  Meanwhile, 
Labour  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Maurice  Edelman,  M.P.,  suggest  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  likely  to  get  the  credits  needed  from  the  U.S.A. — 
if  not  from  the  Government,  then  from  individual  U.S.  firms. 

“  We  are  therefore  faced  by  the  unattractive  possibility  that  the 
Americans,  who  are  prepared  to  buy  Russian  raw  materials,  timber, 
magnesium  and  flax,  wiil  be  in  a  position  to  re-export  to  us.  .  .  . 
Russian  timber  ...  for  which  we  will  have  to  pay  in  dollars  instead 
of  being  able  to  pay  in  machine  tools,  machinery  and  electrical 
equipment.  .  .  .  We  must  decide  whether  it  is  politically  desirable, 
if  necessary,  to  strain  our  credit  in  order  to  meet  the  Russians  half 
way.”  ( Hansard ,  22.2.46.) 

The  Empire  and  the  Colonial  Markets 
While  British  imports  from  the  Empire  rose  by  15.7  per  cent 
in  value  from  1928-38  (largely  as  a  result  of  the  Ottawa  Agree¬ 
ments  giving  tariff  preferences  to  inter-Empire  trade)  her  exports 
to  the  Empire  fell  by  28.4  per  cent.  While  she  was  importing 


•  Hansard,  22.2.46. 
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a  very  much  increased  proportion  from  the  Empire,  the 
proportion  of  exports  to  the  Empire  increased  only  very  slightly. 


Per  cent  Per  cent 
1928  1938 

British  Imports  from  Empire  . .  27.2  39.4 

British  Exports  to  Empire  . .  45.3  49.9 


These  figures  certainly  suggest  that  Imperial  Preference  is 
unlikely  to  solve  Britain’s  new  trade  problems. 

Closer  examination  shows  that  the  idea  that  to  continue 
running  the  Colonies  on  the  pre-war  lines  of  imperialist  exploita¬ 
tion  can  help  out  is  equally  mistaken.  British  exports  to  the 
Colonies  (as  distinct  from  the  Dominions)  were  always  small, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  population.  Between  1928  and 
1938,  the  great  crisis  hit  the  Colonies  hardest  of  all;  as  export 
markets  they  were  cut  in  half. 


British  Exports  (£  million) 

To  Dominions  To  Colonies 


South  Africa 

1928 

. .  32 

1938 

39 

India  &  Burma 

1928 

84 

1938 

36 

Australia 

. .  56 

38 

Nigeria 

9 

4 

New  Zealand 

. .  19 

19 

Malaya 

15 

11 

Canada  . . 

. .  34 

23 

Ceylon 

6 

3 

141 

119 

West  Indies  . . 

5 

119 

6 

60 

The  new  basis  must  be  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  industrialisa¬ 
tion  and  agricultural  development  of  colonial  countries  and 
political  independence  for  their  Governments :  and  in  the 
development  of  international  commodity  agreements  (as 
envisaged  in  the  Anglo-American  trade  talks)  to  safeguard 
agricultural  and  primary  producers  against  large  fluctuations  in 
prices  and  demand. 

For  example,  the  “  Tata-Birla  ”  Plan  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  for  India  (published  by  a  number  of  business  men) 
calculates  that  it  would  be  possible  to  double  India’s  income 
per  head  in  15  years,  and  this  would  involve  expenditure  of 
£3,000  million  (£200  million  a  year)  on  the  development  of 
industry  alone.  With  more  outside  assistance,  still  more  could 
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be  done :  as  the  plan’s  authors  admit,  an  Indian  national  income 
of  under  £11  per  head  in  15  years’  time  is  a  very  low  target. 
Similar  plans  need  to  be  worked  out  for  the  West  Indies,  Africa 
and  Malaya;  export  of  fertilisers  and  agricultural  machinery,  for 
example,  would  help  immediately  in  overcoming  the  food 
shortage. 

The  immediate  position  is  that  a  number  of  British  Colonies 
have  some  financial  resources  to  begin  importing  machinery, 
plant,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  the  sterling  balances  accumulated 
during  the  war  (the  Indian  Government  alone  holding  about 
£1,000  million). 

Negotiations  with  each  country  holding  blocked  sterling 
balances  are  shortly  to  begin.  The  British  Government  has 
agreed  with  the  U.S.  that  as  part  of  these  balances  is  released 
for  current  use  it  will  become  “  convertible  ”  currency — i.e.,  it 
can  be  exchanged  for  dollars  to  buy  goods  in  the  U.S.,  or  any 
other  country  for  that  matter.  If,  therefore,  India  can  get  better 
or  quicker  deliveries  from  U.S.A.  or  Sweden,  she  is  free  to  do  so. 

In  some  quarters  ( e.g the  Economist )  this  arrangement  is 
treated  as  a  disaster  for  Britain,  and  it  is  held  that  we  should 
now  endeavour  to  “  adjust  ”  {i.e.,  write  off)  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Indian  balances.  This  is  a  shortsighted  view:  it  would 
undermine  Britain’s  good  will,  and  further  hold  up  the  recon¬ 
struction  and  industrialisation  which  alone  can  develop  India 
and  other  “  backward  ”  countries  as  export  markets.  The  task 
of  enabling  India’s  400  million  people  to  live  at  a  decent, 
comfortable  standard  is  big  enough  to  absorb  the  surplus 
production  of  both  the  U.S.  and  this  country  for  many  years 
ahead.* 


THE  TASK  IN  BRITAIN 

Some  capitalist  circles  are  already  arguing  that  British  economy 
must  organise  for  exports  on  the  basis  of  low  wages  and 
“  tightening  the  belt.”  But  wages  in  the  United  States  (our  main 
compatitor)  are  double  our  own.  To  attempt  to  keep  wages  low 
here  (as  was  done  after  the  last  war)  would  result  not  in  cheaper 
exports,  but  in  unemployment  and  a  smaller  home  market. 
Industry  would  be  unable  to  secure  the  great  economies  of 
operating  “  all-out,”  and  production  per  hour  worked  would 


*  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  identical  treatment  of  sterling 
balances  should  be  given  to  countries  like  Argentine,  which  were  neutral 
and  aided  Germany  in  the  war,  and  to  countries  like  India  and  Palestine 
which  fought  and  suffered  severe  economic  hardships,  including  famine. 
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fall  rather  than  rise.  That  these  hard  economic  facts  are  under¬ 
stood  even  by  some  capitalists  is  shown  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Hon.  Rupert  Beckett  at  the  1946  annual  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Bank. 

“  Our  financial  and  trade  problems  have  grown  to  such  magnitude 
that  the  ordinary  methods  of  stinting  and  saving  would  make  but 
little  impression  on  the  burdens  we  carry,  however  long  these  methods 
might  be  pursued.  Such  a  course,  too,  would  be  bound  to  produce 
unemployment  and  keep  us  in  an  economic  slough  of  despond  for 
many  generations. 

“  A  new  approach — a  policy  of  expansion  rather  than  contraction, 
is  essential.  Expansion  demands  new  capital  with  which  to  get  our 
house  in  order,  and  in  our  present  position  only  one  method — that 
of  borrowing — is  open  to  us.  New  wealth  has  to  be  created  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  burden  of  our  debt.”  (30.1.46.) 

Low  Wages  Fallacy 

The  old  capitalist  idea  that  low  wages  are  the  cure-all  is  now 
one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  increasing  British  exports.  It  was 
recently  announced  that  the  textile  engineering  industry,  for 
instance,  had  failed  to  reach  its  export  target  because  of  a 
shortage  of  foundry  labour.  Woollen  and  cotton  textiles  and 
clothing  have  been  held  back  by  labour  shortage.  Coalmining, 
despite  war-time  increases,  has  still  not  done  enough  to  attract 
young  workers,  so  that  exports  are  cut  to  the  bone  and  we  may 
even  be  driven  to  import  coal.  Better  wages  and  conditions  in 
these  industries  will  have  to  be  given  if  they  are  to  reconvert 
quickly  and  achieve  their  export  targets.  These  higher  standards 
will  (as  they  have  in  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  other  “  high-wage  ” 
countries)  face  the  country  with  the  need  to  reorganise  and 
mechanise  these  industries  and  thus  increase  the  output  per 
man-hour.* 

It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that  with  modern  production 
and  distribution  methods  the  selling  price  of  such  household 
goods  as  refrigerators  and  vacuum-cleaners  could  be  cut  to  one 
quarter;  that  the  weaver’s  time  per  yard  in  cotton  weaving  could 
be  reduced  to  one-third;  that  the  output  per  shift  in  mining  could 
be  doubled. 

This,  and  not  wage-cutting,  is  the  way  to  offer  a  sound  product 
at  an  attractive  price.  At  the  same  time  detailed  public  enquiry 


*  It  is  estimated  that  real  income  per  head  pre-war  in  the  U.S.A.  was 
about  one-third  higher  than  in  Britain,  although  the  normal  working  week 
was  40  hours  there  against  48  in  Britain.  Details  of  differences  in  output 
in  each  industry  are  given  in  The  Case  for  Nationalisation  and  Control, 
L.R.D.  Is. 
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into  monopoly  and  prices  (including  export  prices)  will  be 
needed  to  secure  that  the  economies  of  new  methods  are  reflected 
in  better  wages,  lower  prices  and  bigger  exports.  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  in  almost  every  branch  of  chemicals  and 
electrical  engineering,  there  are  price-fixing  organisations  and 
agreements  to  share  out  markets  between  the  firms  at  highly 
profitable  prices.  The  Economist  (5.5.45)  in  a  special  article  on 
the  electrical  engineering  industry,  points  out  that: 

“  While  there  are  still  competing  firms,  monopolistic  practices  are 
widest)  read.  The  British  Electrical  and  Allied  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  founded  in  1911,  is  the  senior  organisation  of  the 
industry,  which,  among  other  things,  has  attempted  to  establish 
conditions  of  contract  and  sale.  A  number  of  branches  are  highly 
organised.  In  cables,  batteries,  valves  and  lamps,  for  example,  separate 
associations  have  been  formed  which  fix  minimum  selling  pnces  with 
ranges  of  discount.  The  lamp  cartel,  for  example,  is  a  branch  of 
the  international  lamp  cartel  which,  before  the  war,  parcelled  out  the 
world’s  market  among  member  firms  by  quotas,  with  penalties  for 
overselling  and  prohibitions  of  manufacturers  from  supplying  certain 
reserved  areas.  In  this  country  the  market  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Electric  Lamp  Manufacturers’  Assoc-'ation ;  its  policy  has  been 
to  discriminate  against  wholesalers  who  refuse  to  deal  exclusively 
with  its  own  members.  Again,  the  Electrical  Lighting  Fittings 
Association  appears  to  aim  at  fixing  minimum  prices  for  lighting  fittings. 
Sections  in  which  standardisation  has  hitherto  made  little  progress, 
as  in  other  fittings,  cookers,  wireless  sets  and  refrigerators,  have 
formed  associations  concerned  with  the  determination  of  agreed  fair- 
trading  policies,  with  standard  conditions  of  sale  and  ranges  of 
discounts ;  the  introduction  of  standardisation  during  the  war,  as  in 
hot  plates  and  A.R.P.  fittings,  was  followed  by  price-fixing.” 

“  The  damage  done  by  these  (monopolistic)  practices  cannot  be 
assessed  with  precision,  but  it  can  hardly  be  ignored.” 

Government  intervention  was  recently  able  to  bring  down  the 
price  charged  by  the  combine  for  aluminium  from  £110  to  £85 
per  ton.  Similar  intervention  might  have  startling  results  in  steel, 
cables,  magnetos,  chemicals — to  name  only  a  few. 

Increasing  Productivity 

The  Labour  Government  has  already  taken  a  number  of  steps 
which  will  increase  productivity.  The  nationalisation  of  coal¬ 
mines,  in  particular,  makes  it  possible  to  develop  cheap  fuel 
supplies  and  an  ample  supply  of  tar-products  on  which  chemical 
exports  can  be  based.  At  least  £150  million  is  to  be  invested  in 
modernisation  over  the  first  five  years.  The  contribution  coal 
could  make  to  solving  the  trade  position  is  enormous;  even  after 
the  present  acute  shortage  in  Europe  is  overcome,  an  export  of 
30  million  tons  would  bring  in  £60  million  at  least  in  foreign 
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exchange,  and  a  much  smaller  amount  used  in  chemical  manu¬ 
facture  would  be  equally  valuable. 

The  foreign  trade  position  also  shows  how  urgent  it  is  to 
speed  up  the  other  nationalisation  measures,  on  which  real 
progress  in  steel  and  inland  transport  depends. 

In  a  number  of  industries  which  are  not  to  be  nationalised, 
“  working  parties  ”  (with  Government,  employer  and  trade  union 
representatives)  have  been  charged  with  making  proposals  for 
increasing  efficiency  and  productivity.  The  trade  unions  in  cotton 
and  pottery,  for  example,  had  already  before  the  General 
Election  put  forward  detailed  plans  for  this.  Here  again  the 
situation  is  so  serious  that  no  delaying  tactics  by  any  section  of 
the  employers  can  be  tolerated  (as  they  have  been  up  to  now  in 
the  cotton  industry). 

In  the  engineering  industry — the  key  one  both  for  direct 
exports  and  for  modernising  other  exporting  industries — there  is 
as  yet  no  working  party,  though  here  again  the  Engineering 
Joint  Trades  Movement  has  prepared  a  practical  reconstruction 
plan.  The  urgent  need  for  the  Government  to  set  definite  man¬ 
power  and  production  targets  for  each  section  of  the  industry 
and  for  each  area,  and  to  establish  a  joint  advisory  board  for 
the  industry  with  trade  union  representation,  has  been  stressed 
by  the  Engineering  Joint  Trades  Movement  (comprising  all  the 
unions  in  the  industry)  in  a  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Supply  in  February,  1946.  Such  a  plan  would 
enable  the  organised  workers  to  devote  their  energies  to 
improving  production  for  export,  and  at  the  same  time  producing 
more  for  the  home  market. 

The  Role  of  the  Trade  Unions 

The  organised  workers’  contribution  can  be  as  decisive  in 
solving  the  problem  of  production  for  export  as  it  was  in 
production  for  war.  Mr.  Shinwell  has  stated  that  in  the  mines, 
“  consultation  with  the  workmen’s  representatives  is  inevitable, 
if  the  Board  is  to  achieve  the  degree  of  co-operation  essential 
for  its  success”:  pit  production  committees  must  be  continued. 
In  building,  it  has  been  announced  in  Parliament  (25.1.46)  that 
special  national  and  regional  union  production  officers  and  joint 
consultative  machinery  are  being  established.  Other  industries 
will  no  doubt  follow  suit,  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  1945. 

The  British  trade  unions  are  not,  in  this  matter,  lining  up  to 
make  their  own  employers  victorious  in  a  trade  war  with  other 
countries.  Rather  do  they  see  the  guarantee  of  their  future  in 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  through  the  strengthening  of  trade 
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unionism  and  the  working-class  movement  throughout  the  world. 
The  importance  of  the  new  World  Trade  Union  Federation, 
formed  in  1945  and  uniting  70  million  trade  unionists  of  65 
countries,  has  recently  (January,  1946)  been  further  recognised 
by  the  grant  of  a  consultative  place  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  where  it  will  be  able  to  wield  its 
great  influence  to  secure  international  co-operation  to  raise  living 
standards. 

At  the  first  conference  held  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the 
new  body  in  February,  1945,  the  delegates  put  on  record  their 
view  that  trade  union  objectives — higher  living  standards  for 
the  workers,  a  40-hour  week,  social  security,  health  services — 
would  be  fully  realised  only  by  the  establishment  of  effective 
international  co-operation  both  in  the  economic  and  the  political 
field. 


“  Co-operation  between  Governments,  however,  to  be  effective  and 
lasting  will  need  to  be  based  upon  intimate  and  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  peoples  of  different  countries.  This  Conference  therefore 
asserts  that  a  strong  Trade  Union  Movement  in  every  country  with 
close  fraternal  co-operation  between  them  is  indispensable  for  economic 
and  social  progress  throughout  the  world.  It  is  concerned  to  ensure 
that  Trade  Unions  can  be  freely  established  in  every  country,  and 
where  necessary  it  will  seek  to  secure  a  recognition  of  that  right 
by  bringing  to  bear  all  the  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  World  Trade 
Union  Movement. 

“  The  paramount  need  for  international  co-operation  in  economic 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  minimising  the  devastating  effects  of  general 
trade  depressions  is  universally  acknowledged.  Th:s  Conference  there¬ 
fore  calls  upon  all  Governments  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  international  monetary  system  and  institutions  of 
international  economic  co-ordination  capable  of  promoting  a  steady 
expansion  of  foreign  trade ;  of  regulating  international  trade  and 
tariffs ;  of  reaching  international  agreement  to  regulate  the  conditions 
and  prices  of  staple  commodities  entering  into  international  trade ; 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  the  economic  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  colonial  territories  and  backward  countries,  conditional  upon 
the  observance  of  internationally  agreed  working  conditions ;  and  of 
promoting  the  orderly  migration,  under  adequate  safeguards  for  all 
concerned,  of  people  from  country  to  country.” 

(World  Trade  Union  Conference,  February,  1945,  Resolution  on  Post- 
War  Reconstruction  and  Immediate  Trade  Union  Demands.) 

The  World  Trade  Union  Movement  is  more  united  today  than 
ever  before.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  the  solution  of  Britain’s  export 
problem. 

March,  1946. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Numbers  Employed  on  Export  and  for  Home  Market, 
December,  1945. 

(Thousands) 

Employed  on  orders  for 


Supply 

Depts. 

Home 

Market 

Export 

Metal,  engineering,  vehicle,  air¬ 
craft,  shipbuilding,  etc. 

1,130.6 

1,564.3 

508.2 

Chemicals,  explosives,  paints, 
oils,  etc. 

121.4 

176.4 

44.5 

Textile  industries 

136.9 

368.4 

135.9 

Clothing  industries 

91.2 

327.6 

13.0 

Building  materials,  pottery  and 
glass 

26.3 

113.1 

34.0 

Leather,  wood  and  paper 

98.1 

382.0 

67.1 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

59.2 

427.0 

20.8 

Other  manufacturing  industries 

60.3 

128.7 

53.1 

All  manufacturing  industries, 
December,  1945 

1,724.0 

3,487.5 

876.6 

All  manufacturing  industry,  June, 
1939  . 

1,202.4 

4,395.0 

930.0 

APPENDIX  II 

United  Kingdom  Exports:  Regional  Distribution 


£’000 


1938 

1945 

France  and  Northern  Europe 

140.0 

115.3 

Rest  of  Europe  . 

32.5 

22.5 

Africa 

73.3 

83.3 

India  and  Western  Asia 

48.2 

52.9 

Rest  of  Asia . 

29.9 

3.3 

Oceania 

58.2 

49.6 

North  America 

44.0 

42.0 

Central  America  and  West  Indies 

10.5 

8.6 

South  America 

34.2 

15.9 

Totals: 

British  Countries 

234.8 

213.8 

Foreign  Countries 

236.0 

179.6 

All  Countries 

470.8 

393.4 
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